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film buffs, some of whom are sure to visit Kokusai. 


t Toyota wants to build 
the city of the future 


The car manufacturer wants to remain at 
as “the tuna king”, paid at the heart of innovation. It has announced 
the first auction of the year held at plans to create what it calls a “WovenCity 
Toyosu Fish Market, Tokyo, for a tuna at the foot of Mount Fuji. The 100% 
fish weighing 276 kilos. He had already smart” and sustainable city will extend 
made headlines last year by paying over 71 hectares, and will be home to 
€277 million for a tuna fish weighing 2,000 people. It will serve as a laboratory 
278 kilos. This record has yet to be for the company to test its innovative 
broken in 2020, but the owner of the technology for smart homes and artificial 
Pe Lees intelligence as well as connected 
automated transport 


RIA O IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 
Shinsekai, Naniwa, Osaka 


a A veritable institution in the picturesque district of Shinsekai, in Osaka, the Kokusai Gekjio is famous for its hand- 
a painted posters that evoke nostalgia for a time that is now long gone. Built in 1930, it reminds one of the 

Japanese fascination for cinema — the “7th Art”. An opportunity for us to celebrate the 100th anniversary of 

another cinematic institution, the magazine Kinema Junpo, launched in 1919 and which continues to entertain 


ECONOMY A record 
budget 

Overwhelmed by soaring social 
security spending due to the 
ageing population, the government 
has approved an increase in its 
annual budget. Though it has 
continued to rise for the past eight 
years, the government led by Mr. 
Ase Shinzo still proposes to spend, 
over the next financial year, a 
record total of 102.6 trillion yen, 
i.e. 845 billion euros. 
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Nothing but apples 


Available at © JAPAN CENTRE or [hide www.japancentre.com 
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examin Pars for Zoom pan 


In Tokyo's Suginami Animation Museum, you'll find souvenirs of the Olympic Games with the series Atakku No. 1, adapted for television at the end of the 1960s. 


Sport and manga: 
A long love story 


‘There are countless numbers of manga 
series devoted to sport. Zoom Japan 
has done some investigating. 


apanese comics are famous, among other 
things for covering the most disparate topics 
under the sun. Besides the usual array — ad- 
Fencure, romance, superheroes, SF, etc., —a typical 
Japanese bookshop carries stories about office 
life, cooking (see Zoom Japan #03, July 2012), 
old age (see Zoom Japan #73, July 2019), wine 
(see Zoom Japan #76, November 2019), religion 
(Jesus and Buddha as lazy roommates), and even 
weirder subjects like a woman who turns into a 
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fridge. But few genres are as popular and have 
had as much influence on society as sports manga, 
whose importance in Japanese culture was reaf- 
firmed in Tokyo last summer with a great exhibi- 
tion, Sportsx Manga, curated by Stephane Beaujean, 
the Artistic Director of Angouléme’s International 
Comics Festival. 

Sports manga's real breakthrough came in 1966, 
when Kyojin no Hoshi [Star of the Giants] came 
outin Weekly Shonen Magazine. It wasan instant 
hit, and in 1968 it was adapted as the first sports 
anime to be broadcast on Japanese TV. 

Two years before, the Tokyo Olympics had sig- 
nalled Japan's rise from the ashes and its return 


to the world stage. The country regained its pride 
after an impressive performance by its athletes 
(29 total medals including 16 golds). Japan did 
particularly well in judo and volleyball, two disci- 
plines that made their Olympic debut in Tokyo. 
In judo, Japan won three of the four classes. The 
men’s volleyball team earned a bronze medal with 
a 7-2 score in the round-robin tournament, but 
was outdone by their female counterparts ~ the 
famed “Witches of the Orient” ~ who became 
Olympic champions with a perfect 5-0 score. 
‘Their triumph over the Soviet Union on the 
final evening of the Games was later voted by the 
Asashi newspaper as the fifth greatest sporting 


achievement of the 20th century. 

Naturally enough, Japan’s success in judo and 
volleyball was followed by a number of manga 
devoted to these sports, among them Judo Ic- 
chokusen (1967) and, in particular, the ground- 
breaking Atakku No.1 [Attack No. 1](1968), 
which was responsible for the explosion in the 
shojo manga genre. 

‘The “witches” of the volleyball team were coached 
by DaIMATSU “the Ogre” Hirobumi, a former 
military man who was infamous for his brutal 
training methods that came to be known as 
suparuta (homicidal training). Every day the girls 
worked from 8:00 to 16:00 at their office then 
went to the gym at 16:30 to train almost non- 
stop until midnight. Probably the hardest part of 
their training was the so-called kaiten reshiibu 
(receive and rotate), a dive-and-roll move designed 
asa defence against the spike (an attacking move), 
which the girls were forced to do over and over 
again until they could no longer stand up. According 
to coach DAIMATSU, it was thanks to his brutal 
methods that Japan won both the World Cham- 
pionship in 1962 and the Olympic gold medal 
and, once, achieved a streak of 258 victories in a 
row. To this day, Japanese sports are characterised 
by this almost sadistic (which the coaches prefer 
to call “character-building”) approach to training, 
and the manga that first appeared in the 1960s 
and "70s highlighted this heroic aspect of sporting 
life. That's why the genre was labelled supokon or 
“sport konjo", konjo meaning “guts”. 

Hosni Hyuma, the protagonist of Kyojin no 
Hoshi, is a typical example of a supokon hero. A 
promising young pitcher whose dream is to 
emulate his father and make it in the professional 
league, he goes through one gruelling training 
session after another. One of the story's highlights 
takes place at the annual high school tournament 
(one of Japan's most important sporting events) 
at Koshien Stadium, where HOSHI meets his rival 
HANAGATA Mitsuru in the final. 

Hosut struggles with his pitching because of a 
broken nail until the last at-bat comes and he has 
to summon all his strength and skills to throw 
one last blood-stained ball. The rivalry between 
Host and HANAGATA then continues when 
they join the Tokyo Giants and Osaka’s Hanshin 
Tigers respectively. 

Even in real life these were the country’s most 
popular professional teams. The Giants, in par- 
ticular, are often compared to the New York 
Yankees because of their dominance of the top 
league. When Kyojin no Hoshi came out in 1966, 
the team was on its way to winning the second of 
their record nine consecutive Japan Series cham- 
pionships (1965-1973). 

One year later, baseball, judo and volleyball were 
joined by a smash-hit boxing manga: Ashita no 
Joe (Tomorrow's Joe]. This comic was authored 


“*Rikiishi Toru 
the Shonen Magazine article on 5 April 1970, 
Which called for his fans to rally together. 


jead”. This was the headline in 


by Kajiwara Ikki, the same prolific writer who, 
working with different artists, was creating Kyojin 
no Hoshi and Judo Ichokusen. A quintessential 
supokon manga, this story of a troubled young 
man who runs away from an orphanage and 
spends time in jail before becoming a famous 
boxer is full ofblood, sweat and tears, and includes 
surreally absurd episodes such as one of Joe's 
rivals (who is actually three weight classes above 
him) undergoing dehydration and a suicidal 
weight loss programme just to be able to challenge 
him in the ring (obviously, the poor fellow dies at 
the end of the match). Another strong contender, 
Carlos Rivera, is left with permanent brain damage 
after being knocked out by World Champion 
Jose Mendoza. 

The final match between Joe and Mendoza is an 
incredibly brutal fight, both men knocking each 
other down more than once no matter how badly 
injured they are. Eventually, Mendoza scraped 
through to win on points, his hair having turned 
white due to the stress. As for Joe, he is dead 
from his injuries. His trainer finds him sitting in 
the corner of the ring, a smile on his face. 

Joe became an instant cultural icon among both 
young workers and students as the manga came 
to represent the struggles of the lower classes in 
the 1960s as well as the sacrifices imposed on 
Japanese society during the postwar reconstruc- 
tion. The story and its characters became so 
popular that hundreds of fans dressed in black 
to mourn the death of RIKUISHI, one of Joe's 
rivals, while Kodansha, the manga’s publisher, 
was flooded with consolation letters and funeral 
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flowers. Poet and director TERAYAMA Shuji 
wrote an essay, Dare ga Rikiishi o Koroshita ka 
[Who Killed Rikiishi 2], in which he pointed 
out that Joe — who actually lost that match — 
was planning to use his prize money to clean up 
the slums and build hospitals, nursing homes 
and apartments. Eventually, he organised a 
funeral at Kodansha headquarters that was led 
bya real Buddhist priest. 

‘The 1970s saw other disciplines successfully join 
the ranks of manga about sport, among them 
sumo wrestling (the long-running Notari Matsutaro 
[Carefree Marsutaro] was published between 
1973-93, then again from 1995-98) and golf 
(Puro Gorufua Saru [Pro Golfer Monkey]). Car 
racing manga Sakitto no Okami (The Circuit 
Wolf] was responsible for sparking a supercar 
boom throughout the country, while best-selling 
tennis manga Esu o Nerae! [Aim for the Ace!) is 
still considered to be one of the most influential 
sports manga of all time, Despite being a shojo 
manga devoted to an “exotic” and fashionable 
European sport, even Esu o Nerae! displays all 
the characteristics of a typical supokon story in- 
cluding sacrificing romance for sporting success 
and such unhealthy practices as continuing to 
play though seriously injured. 

However, even in the 1970s, baseball continued 
todominate the sports manga market with along 
lise of new entries, Arguably the most original 
title was Asutoro Kyudan [Team Astro], the out- 
landish story of nine superhuman players (born 
with a ball-shaped mark on their arms) who get 
together with the aim of becoming the world’s 
strongest team. The mangas full ofinconsistencies 
and mistakes in baseball rules as well as improbable 
moves such as the “Sky Love” pitch and “Comet 
Giacobini” hitting technique, but it’s unrivalled 
in the way it depicts the passion for the sport. In- 
deed, there are so many plot twists and dramatic 
scenes throughout every agonizingly long game 
thar only three matches are featured throughout 
the story's 183 episodes. 

This manga is also notable for being an early ex- 
ample of Weekly Shonen Jump magazine's new 
approach to manga-making, based on the readers’ 
feedback on the postcards enclosed in every issue. 
While, even in later decades, sports manga con- 
tinued to thrive, their characteristics began to 
change in the 1980s when the rough and gritty 
supokon were replaced by what anime historian 
‘Tsucaa Nobuyuki calls “dean” stories. According 
to TSUGATA, supokon appeared during a period 
when a lot of people in Japan were fighting to 
improve their lives. These early comics showed 
that life, far from the social harmony promoted 
by the government, was a battle between the 
strong and the weak, the rich and the poor, and 
victory was the only way to personal growth and 
a rise in social status. 
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However, by the early 1980s, Japan had become 
a mature economic power and was threatening 
America’s position as the world’s number one. 
‘The average income had grown considerably, and 
more and more people could afford to buy al the 
newest electronic gadgets, and even travel abroad. 
In this more relaxed and increasingly hedonistic 
atmosphere, many sports manga started focusing 
on more universal themes and the characters’ 
daily lives including their romantic adventures. 
The biggest hit of the decade, Tacchi [Touch] isa 
typical example of this trend as sport — high- 
school baseball in this case — is just one of the 
passions our heroes ~ twin brothers Tatsuya and 
Kazuya ~ share, the other one being Minami, the 
girl next door. Author ADACHI Mitsuru had 
already penned a classic supokon story called Nain 
[Nine] in 1978-79, but when Tacchi debuted in 
1981, its fresh mix of sport and romance became 
an instant hit among teenagers. It went on to sell 
more than 100 million copies, and even its anime 
adaptation is one of the highest-rated anime TV 
series ever. 

At times it seems as if ADACHI wants to distance 
himself from the old style. For example, while 
Tacchi is about teams battling to qualify for the 
high-school finals at Koshien Stadium, the story 
ends without actually showing the finals. Also, 
after Tatsuya's team wins the regional final and 
the right to go to Koshien, his rival asks for a re- 
match, but he just shrugs it off saying that he has 
had enough. 

The other important development in the 1980s 
was that football came out of nowhere to become 
one of the most popular sports featured in Japanese 
comics. Manga’s first foray into football had been 
Akakichi no Eleven (Red-Blooded Eleven}, a quin- 
tessential supokon story (please note the dramatic 
title) by the hyper-productive Kajiwara Ikki 
featuring such over-the-top moves as the “submarine 
shot” and the “boomerang shot”. At the time, 
football was still a minor sport in Japan, but the 
national team had won a surprise bronze medal 
at the Mexico City Olympics (1968). 

‘The real game changer, though, was TAKAHASHI 
Yoichi’s Kyaputen Tsubasa (Captain Tsubasa), 
which grabbed the fans’ attention and spread 
football fever around Japan. In contrast to Tiacchi 
and other ‘80s manga, Kyaputen Tsubasa is still 
very much a product of the ‘70s. In fact, though 
the story was turned into a series from 1981, 
‘TAKAHASHI spent two or three years working on 
itand trying to get it published. Concerning con- 
tent, there is the usual heavy dose of guts and sac- 
rifice together with a strong sense of honour, 
friendship and camaraderie. Indeed, according 
to TAKAHASHI, he chose football over the more 
popular baseball because, according to him, the 
role of teamwork in football is more important. 
Time and again, the young players are ready to 
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In its first issue (26 March 1959), Shonen Maga- 
zine contained a report on sumo, but the sports 
manga by Yanna Eiji is about judo. 


risk their bodies and future careers in order to 
play an important match and help their team 
win. Between exhausting training sessions, frequent 
injuries and life-threatening episodes (one boy 
chooses to play though he has a dangerous heart 
condition) football as portrayed in TAKAHASHI's 
stories looks and feels more like a never-ending 
war — a matter of life and death — than a sport. 
One of the principal matches depicted in the 
story, for instance, lasts some 20 episodes. 

The decade ended with Urasawa Naoki’s 
Yawara!, a story that rekindled the Japanese love 
for judo. 

‘The 1990s brought abour further diversification 
in the sports manga genre, and a handful of new 
hits. Hono no Tokyuji: Dodge Danpei (The Fireball 
Kid: Dodge Danpei), for example, helped make 
dodgeball popuar among school children, while 
the title Kotei Shojo [Speed Boat Racing Girl] 
tells you everything you need to know about the 
story. Kaze no Daichi [Windy Plains] mixes golf 
and romance and Ganba! Fly High is a rare 
example of a manga in which the story's author 


(MORISUE Shinji) is a former gymnast and 
Olympic champion. At the same time, MITSUDA 
Takuya's Major re-established baseballs premier 
position among sports manga by following Kya- 
puten Tsubasa’s example by portraying the pro- 
tagonist’s development and tribulations from 
kindergarten through to becoming professional 
player in the American Major Leagues. 

But the greatest hit of the decade — and one of 
the best-loved sports manga ever — was about a 
teenage delinquent who plays a minor sport to 
impress girls. In the 1990s, basketball might have 
been a favourite with fans in Europe and America, 
but nobody seemed to care about it in Japan. Asa 
consequence, it was considered a taboo subject in 
the comic industry, and no editor wanted to 
touch it. Then author INOUE Takehiko convinced 
publisher Shueisha to make a manga about bas- 
ketball, the sport he used to play in high school. 
The readers’ response was astonishing ~ Slam 
Dunk (Suramu Danku, ed. Viz Media) became 
such a smash hit that it sold more than 120 million 
copies in Japan alone, single-handedly turning 
basketball into a cool sport. 

Since then, INOUE has become a sort of basketball 
ambassador, creating two more titles in the 
“90s, Buza Bita [Buzzer Beater] and Real (Riaru, 
ed. Viz Media), the latter abour wheelchair bas- 
kerball. As for Slam Dunk, in 2006 it was voted 
the number-one manga of all time in a poll of 
79,000 comic fans, and in a 2009 poll about 
people's favourite works of art, it took first 
place in the manga category. 

But what about sumo? After all, this is what 
many people consider to be Japan's national 
sport. Admittedly, the big fat guys have never 
been one ofthe hottest items in manga, but the 
new century has seen the birth of a rather suc- 
cessful franchise thanks to SATO Takahiro, the 
author of Bachi Bachi. The story follows another 
bad boy, SAMEJIMA Koitaro, the only son of a 
disgraced sumo wrestler star, while he fights his 
way into a team and then through the ranks of 
the professional sumo world. It was turned into 
aseries between 2009 and 2012 and was popular 
enough to be followed by two sequels, Bachi 
Bachi BURST (2012-14) and Koitaro, the Last 
15 Days (2014-18). Jean Derome 


WORTH KNOWING The Japanese and baseball 


| ee SE e a E 
baseball began in 1873 first professional team in 1934. flict. The championship adopted 
when the first game was organ- Then called Dai Nihon Baseball _ its current formula in 1950 with 
ised by an American at Kaisei Club, it later became known as _ the creation of two leagues — 
Gakko, which later became Yomiuri Giants. The first profes- Central and Pacific — both made 
Tokyo University. The sport took sional championship was up of six teams. Today, it’s a 
‘oot in the university launched two years later with six that annually fils the 
ings. The resulting enthusiasm teams an stadiums with more than 20 mil- 
for the sport encouraged the enemy sport during the war, lion spectators. 

newspaper owner and politician baseball was blacklisted Grom Bemnano 
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TREND Updating sports genres 


‘As time goes by and witha more diverse 
readership, writers are exploring new 
horizons and new disciplines. 

Japan is abascball-loving country. Base- 


A ball is not only the most popular sport, 


but it has also dominated the manga publishing 
market since the mid-1960s. Mose people in 
Europe fail to appreciate baseball's charm, but 
what American and Japanese fans like about this 
sport- the psychological factor of the duel berween 
pitcher and hitter (almost a modern version of a 
gun or sword fight) ~ are the very elements that 
make baseball manga so appealing to male readers. 
The only time when baseball's supremacy was 
challenged was in the first half of the 1990s, 
when football suddenly became a trendy sport. 
After years of declining popularity and dreary 
amateur games (each team represented a cor- 
poration) the Japan Professional Football League 
(J-League) was launched in 1992. Those years 
saw the birth of many football manga and 
anime, but the sense of novelty and fan interest 
waned after a while, and baseball quickly regained 
the top spot. 

Even today, baseball is by far Japan's most popular 
sport (42.8% according to the Central Research 
Agency's “Popular Sports” survey) and, not sur- 
prisingly, it still dominates the world of sports 
manga. According to Wikipedia's Japanese page 
= usually a pretty reliable source of information 
on manga culture and history ~ a mind-boggling 
400-plus baseball manga have been published since 
the 1960s. In comparison, football (at 22.8% the 
country’s second most popular sport) is represented 
by some 200 manga titles, while sumo (20.1%) 
has “only” 66 and tennis (19.8%) 50. Other 
popular sports manga include golf and volleyball 
(around 40 each). 

‘Then there are those sports that without having a 
particularly large following do very well on the 
manga market. The leader in this category is boxing. 
Usually under the 10% mark in the popularity 
survey, it can nevertheless boast nearly 80 titles ~ 
second only to baseball and football. And what 
about figure skating? It doesn’t havea long history 
in Japan, yet around 50 comics are devoted to it 
thanks to the Japanese athletes’ recent stellar per- 
formances on the world stage. Last but not least, 
professional wrestling is more akin to performance 
art than a sport, but in Japan it is often treated as 
such and rivals boxing in manga's total output. 
Just a quick glance at market data and fan lists 
highlights a few important characteristics of sport 
manga: first of all, as Allen Guttmann and Lee 


s explained in our introductory essay, 


Thompson have stated in their book, Japanese 
Sport: A History, the vast majority of sports repre- 
sented in manga began either in America (baseball, 
volleyball, basketball, etc. or Europe (football, golf, 
tennis), which highlights the way Japanese society 
and culture have been gradually Westernised from 
the second half of the 19th century. Indeed, apart 
from sumo, the only Japanese sport that features 
prominently among manga is judo with 34 titles. 
The second noteworthy characteristic of Japanese 
comics — the most glaring thing one notices — is 
that almost any sport, even the most exotic, unglam- 


læ 
Shakunetsu Kabadi by Musasinwo Hajime is all 
about kabaddi, an Indian contact team sport. 


orous or spectator-unfriendly one, has a chance to 
become a manga subject. Name a sport, and chances 
are someone has made a comic about it. And this 
trend scems to have become even stronger in the 
last decade. To give you just a couple of examples, 
Asabinagu (2011) is about a high-school girl who 
takes up naginata fighting Naginata is a bladed 
pole thar was originally used asa weapon by warrior 
monks, the samurai, and female warriors during 
the feudal period. Asa modern martial art it is cer- 
tainly less practised than judo, karate or aikido. 
But Aschinagu, which first appeared in 2011, is 
still being published, and was even adapted into a 
stage play and live-action film starring members of 
the Nogizaka46 idol group. 

Then there is Shakunetsu Kabaddi (Red-hot 
Kabaddi], a story about... kabaddi, a contact 
team sport thar is incredibly popular in India 
and Bangladesh, bur that most other people have 
never heard of. Still, Japan has its own national 
team,and the manga has been a series since 2015. 


An important recent trend in sports manga is 
the rise of works aimed at female fans, The 
Nikkei newspaper, for instance, recently conducted 
asurvey of readers of best-selling Weekly Shonen 
Jump magazine and found out that 66.8% of 
the people who read volleyball manga Haikyuu!! 
[ed. Viz Media] and 58.9% of Kuroko’s Basketball 
[Kuroko no Basuke ed. Viz Media] fans are 
women. Another work that originally began as 
an anime series but was later adapted as a manga 
is Yuri!!! on Ice, about the world of figure skating, 
(Interestingly enough, while more and more fe- 
‘males seem to be interested in sports, an increasing 
number of males read “magical girl” stories and 
other typical shojo manga). 

The above-mentioned titles have a couple of things 
in common: they feature lots of ikemen (handsome 
boys), and their stories go beyond training and 
competitions to delve into their growth as human 
beings. In some cases their journey of self-discovery 
even has a few surprises, like revealing their true 
sexual inclinations. Indeed, homosexuality is a 
theme that can be found in some of these works, 
particularly in Yuri!!! on Ice. Kuroko's Basketball, 
on the other hand, does not feature any gay vibe, 
but many female dojinshi (fanzine) creators have 
embraced and developed this side of the story. 
Probably because of the greater diversification in 
the comic market and the changing demographic 
among comic fans, there seems to be much more 
variety at the top of the list of favourite sports 
manga. Overall, baseball might still be number 
one, but it has to contend with many other disci- 
plines now. For example, Japanese manga webstore 
BookLive asked fans what titles they liked the 
best. 3,441 readers participated in the poll, and 
the results were very interesting. In particular, 
seven different sports made it into the top ten: 
baseball, tennis and basketball with two manga 
each, then volleyball, football, bicycle racing, and 
even American football - and Haikyuu!! and 
Kuroko’s Basketball are top of the list. 

In many respects, sports manga seem to have 
changed quite a bit in the last 20 years, as much in 
the way they are created as enjoyed. What hasn't 
changed though are the drama, high tension and 
sometimes cruel twists that make Japanese comics 
so different from their Western counterparts. In 
Hanebado! (The Badminton Play of Hanesaki 
Ayano] for instance, a former badminton champion 
trains her daughter hoping that she can follow in 
her footsteps, but when the girl catches a cold 
before an important school tournament and loses 
her match, she is rejected by her mother who 
leaves her in the care of her grand-parents. Sport 
and heartbreak: that will never change. J. D. 
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ENTHUSIASM A good knock-on effect 


‘Already avid readers of manga about 
sport, the Japanese are just as keen to put 
on their sporting gear. 


football. I watched it on TV and played it 
almost every day with my friends in the 
playground after school. We even had our own 
team and used to challenge the kids from other 
neighbourhoods in what often looked more 
like field battles than football games. 
School sports, on the other hand, held far less 
appeal for us, We saw PE as a weekly chore we 
had to endure, and our teachers’ supremely 
bored attitude didn’t help. They would make 
us run endless laps inside the gym and do other 
mindless physical exercises that had nothing to 
do with our idea of having fun. Taking pare in 
sports events was completely optional and most 
of us tried to avoid them like the plague. 
So you can imagine my surprise when I moved to 
Japan and saw how important sport was in many 
kids’ daily lives and even the school curriculum. 
Ie starts with simple activities in kindergarten 
then, in elementary and junior high school, comes 
the all-important annual undokai (sports day). 
Another traditional rite of passage for many 
junior and senior high school students is joining 
bukatsu, This term is short for kurabu katsudo 
and covers all kinds of club or extracurricular ac- 
tivities, from foreign languages to science and the 
arts, but for many Japanese students bukatsu is 
synonymous with sports. Indeed, according to 
data from the Ministry of Education, Science, 
Sports and Culture, 85% of junior high students 
in Japan are likely to be pare of a sports club, 
while in high school the number goes down a 
little to 70-75%. Put simply, Japanese education, 
being based on strong group identity and loyalty, 
encourages students to join a sports team or circle. 
So it’s no wonder that many Japanese sport 
manga and anime are set in either junior or 
senior high schools: Kuroko% Basketball and 
Slam Dunk (basketball), Kyaputen Tsubasa, 
Daisu [Days] and Inazuma Irebun [Inazuma 
Eleven] (football), Prince of Tennis (Tenisu no 
Ojisama, ed. Viz Media) and Esu o Nerae! 
(tennis) are just a few famous examples. 
The relationship between sports manga and 
school is even more important when one considers 
that many students actually decide to either 
take up or follow a sport after reading a particularly 
engaging comic story. According to a survey 
conducted in April 2016 by Meiji Yasuda Life 
Insurance Company of 1,600 readers between 
the ages of 10 and 70, 25% of the Japanese 


l n my former student days, I was crazy about 
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Will the manga All out! by Avast Shiori, associated with the strong performance of the Japanese rugby 
team in the 2019 World Cup, encourage the sport to be played in Japan? We'll know the answer in a few 
months time. 
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Slam Dunk by Inoue Takehiko helped to promote basketball in Japan. 


people who are into sports were influenced by 
manga. Teenagers and people in their 20s and 
30s are particularly affected in this respect. 

More precisely, 7.7% of them start practising a 
sport, while 17.6% become sports fans. The 
survey goes on to detail further the influence of 
manga on sports practice: football manga seem 
to have the greatest impact on young readers as 
22.6% of them say they took up the sport after 
reading a comic book. Basketball manga account 


for 11.2% and tennis for 10.7%, while baseball 
is well behind with only 4.8%. Interestingly, 
though baseball is by far the country’s most 
popular sport, the many comics devoted to it 
don't seem to play a major role in recruiting 
either players or fans. 

Tokyo's prestigious Waseda University has de- 
vored a lot of research to the influence of famous 
sports manga on sporting practice. In “On the 
Correlation between Increasing Sport Population 


on 


and Popular Sport Manga”, for example, Pro- 
fessors HARADA Munchiko and SoGawa Tsuneo 
(Faculty of Spore Sciences) both researched the 
literature on the subject and interviewed four 
people in charge of each of Japan's main sports 
associations, and examined the influence of 
manga on each sport by studying both hard 
data and popular opinions on sport manga. 
“We found a clear correlation between manga 
readership and changes in the sport population 
of each sport”, HARADA and SOGAWA say. “Es- 
pecially relevant was the influence of Hikaru 
no Go (Hikaru's Go]. This comic became a 
series in 1999, and was immediately recognised 
as a hit manga. One year later, it was already 
clear that the Go-playing population was growing 
rapidly. However, after the series ended (in 
2003), the number of players fell accordingly. 
These data show how influential manga is (on 
sports practice).” 

Hikaru no Go has sold more than 25 million 
copies, dramatically increasing the popularity of 
Go both in Japan and abroad, particularly among 
young children. On the other hand, HARADA 
and SOGAWA point out the fact that a number 


of factors 


more than manga alone — contribute 
to an increase in the sport population. In the 
case of Hikaru no Go, for instance, 

Go's popularity among boys was also helped by 
two anime series where Go professional UMEZAWA 
Yukari (Japan's "best-looking Go player") had a 
one-minute special at the end of each episode 
ing children on how to play Go. 

Some people may baulk ar the idea that Go is 
considered a sport. It is, after all, a strategy board 
game. But in Japan the divide between sports 
and games is often fuzzier than in the West. 
Also, most people probably don’t equate video 
games with sports, but e-sports will actually be a 
medal event at the 2022 Asian Games (a traditional 
sporting event) and there is even talk of including 
them in the Olympics sometime in the future. 
Umezawa'’s presence as a technical advisor for 
the anime version of Hikaru no Go may have 
helped attract more people to the sport, but ac- 
cording to HARADA and SOGAWa’s research, it 
is difficult to make use effectively of manga to 
popopularise a sport due to the uncertainty of 
not knowing which manga will become a hit. In 
other words, there certainly exists a link between 
famous comic titles and sport popularity, but 
this phenomenon is very difficult to predict. 
The above-mentioned study was corroborated 
by research conducted by Waseda Professors 
Mano Yoshiyuki and MIYAUCHI Takanori. Ti- 
led The Effect of Sport Manga on Children, 
their essay points out that thanks to Slam 
Dunk’s enormous success, almost 900,000 young- 
sters took up basketball in Japan between 1990 
and 1995. The authors also cite an NTT COM. 


instrue 
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Several studies have demonstrated the impact of Hikaru no Go on the popularity of the board-game Go 


in the Archipelago. 


Research survey according to which 80% of el- 
ementary schoolchildren interviewed liked sport 
and practised it at least 2-3 times a week, while 
only 20% of them said they didn't like it and 
only practiced it a few times a month. 

An important generational divide (fathers vs. 
children) was noted regarding manga’s influence 
on sports practice: “Most respondents belonging 
to the older generation admitted that reading 
manga (especially baseball stories) was a decisive 
factor in taking up a sport,” MANO and 


Mivaucuit say. “However, their children said 
that their choices were strongly affected by their 
close circle of friends and other media such as 
television. They also showed an interest in 
minor sports (e.g. bicycle racing, handball, etc.) 
that was absent in their parents. Finally, both 
generations agreed that manga’s influence was 
strongest at a younger age (elementary and 
junior high school) but decreased sharply in 
their senior high school and college years.” 
GIANNI SIMONE 
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piscoverY The adventure of Yakyu Shonen 


Baseball plays a large role in manga but 
you have to go back in time 
to find out why. 


I Olympic Games, but 20 years earlier 


there was a man who laid the foundation for the 
huge success of such titles as Kyojin no Hoshi, 
and that was magazine editor KATO Ken‘ichi 
(1896-1975). When people talk abour the “Golden 
Age” of Japanese comics, such artists as TEZUKA 
Osamu, Fujiko Fujio and ISHINOMORI Shotaro 
are bound to be mentioned. However, not many 
fans know KATO, a perceptive and forward- 
looking man who first nurtured the skills of 
above-mentioned artists. During the second half 
of the 1940s and early *50s the late magazine 


he history of sports manga officially 
started in the mid-60s after the Tokyo 


editor was responsible for assembling a formidable 
staple of young talent, which went on to create 
some of the most popular titles in the history of 
Japanese comics. 

KATO’ early interest in children’s magazines began 
when he was still working as an elementary school 
acher in his hometown in Aomori Prefecture. 
After realising their potential as both an enter- 
tainment and educational tool, he first created a 


school magazine with a mimeograph. Then he 
moved to Tokyo in the early 1920s, found a job 
at Kodansha (one of the capital's major publishers) 
F of the children's 
Shonen Club when it was having problems 


and became the editor-in-chi 
magazin 
finding a steady 
made several 


'adership. KATO immediat 
anges, like including TAGAW 
Suiho's Norakuro and other hit manga stories, 
and propelled the magazine's circulation from 
fewer than 30,000 to 600,000 copies. 

In the late 1940s, KATO would apply his magic 
editorial touch to an even more successful children's 
magazine, Manga Shonen, but we are here to talk 
about a third project that, though short-lived, 
opened the way to the later advent of sports 
manga: Yakyu Shonen [Baseball Boy] magazine. 
At the end of the Pacific War, KATO resumed 
work at Kodansha, but became the victim of the 
purge campaign ordered by the Japan-based General 
Headquarters ofthe Allied Forces (GHQ). After 
his name ended up on the list of banned people, 
Kato left Kodansha and started working on a 
new publishing enterprise. He enlisted the help 
of his professional acquaintances and even his 
family to establish a small publishing house in his 
home. His wife was listed as the official owner in 
order to let KaTO's activity fly under the GHQ's 
radar. Ironically enough, he chose baseball as the 
new magazine's theme. KATO knew absolutely 
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In May 1970, Shonen Magazine entrusted the famous ilustrator Yoroo Tadanori with the task of pro- 
ducing an issue on 31 May, in which he depicted the hero of Kyojin no Hoshi [Star of the Giants}. 


nothing about the American sport, but he thought 
thata baseball magazine was bound to be successful. 
After all, GHQ was promoting baseball as a whole- 

some and healthy physical activity. As Major 
General William Marquat said “the Japanese love 
the Emperor and baseball, and we will use both of 
them to keep them in check.” Indeed, in 1946, 
while the country lay in ruins and millions of 
people had neither food nor a place to live, both 
professional baseball and the Tokyo Big6 inter- 
collegiate league were allowed to restart. 

Marquat was right about the Japanese love for 


baseball, as sporting entertainment was one of 
the very few things people could be cheerful about. 
The two biggest stars of the day were Yomiuri 
Gants first base KAWAKAMI Tetsuharu (“the God 
of Batting") and Tokyo Flyers outfielder OHstiITA 
Hiroshi, KAWAKAMI used a red bat, while OHSHI- 
a's was painted blue, and both made good use of 
their bats by smashing records and winning multiple 
batting titles. Japanese kids worshipped them. 
‘Their love for the “red-bat” and “blue-bat” stars 
was such that when they went to the public baths 
(a daily routine ar the time) they all wanted to use 


lockers number 16 and 3 — KawakaMr's and 
Onistirra’s numbers respectively. 

Nowadays, television and even the internet areso 
pervasive that we take video-watching for granted, 
bur in the late 1940s, when most houses didn't 
even havea TV set, ust reading a magazine article 
orapoem (e.g, SATO Hachiro's “I Saw It with My 
Oun Eyes" about KAWAKAM's exploits) had the 
power to inflame people's imagination. Yakyu 
‘Shonen tapped into the country's baseball fever. 
Apparently KATO had never seen a baseball game 
in his life, but he believed that one should always 
try new things. So he wasted no time in getting a 
sports education. Korakuen Stadium (home to 
the Yomiuri Giants) was located near his house- 
cum-office in Hongo, central Tokyo, and he 
started taking his kids to the ball games. There he 
would pester them with questions in order to 
learn baseball's intricate rules. 

Karo may have been a newcomer to sport, but 
he was a first-class editor all the same, and knew 
how to attract the best talent to his magazine. 
One of the biggest media personalities at the time 
was SHIMURA Seijun, a radio commentator who 
broadcast baseball games live on NHK, Japan's 
public radio, KATO convinced SHIMURA to work 
for Yakyu Shonen, and his play-by-play commen- 


taries, turned into articles, became one of the 


magazine's main selling points. Giants manager 
MIHARA Osamu became an editorial adviser and 
would often visit KaTO's home. 

Yakyu Shonen quickly reached a circulation of 
400,000 copies, a staggering number considering 
the circumstances and limited financial means 
with which it was produced. Once again, KATO 
had achieved the goal he had strived for teaching 
in Aomori and self-producing mimeographed 
magazines: making children happy by publishing 
good quality papers. He had gambled his life and 
the life of his family (his ever-understanding wife 
and seven children) and produced another smash 
hit. However, despite the magazine's huge success, 
KATO himself was less than satisfied. Entertaining 
the masses was good, but for him, a magazi 
a powerfull means to educate people, and the eth- 
ically-minded KATO could not be content just 
publishing baseball stories and photographs of 
star athletes. In this respect, his vision and editorial 
philosophy had not changed since the time he 
had worked at Kodansha. For him, Shonen Club 
remained the gold standard against which to com- 
pare all the other magazines, and KATO quickly 
came to the conclusion that he wanted to create a 


e was 


similar title. 
At the time, he was already 51, but his family's 
precarious financial situation was the least of his 
concerns. As he wrote in his notes, “In today's 
Japan, the war-defeated adults are useless. We 
cannot trust them to rebuild our country. Instead, 
our hopes lie with our children. Only by educating 


Launched in 1947 by Karo Ken’ichi, Yakyu Shonen was the first magazine for young people dedicated 


to baseball 


and inspiring them can Japan hope to rejoin the 
world’s cultural elite. In order to achieve this, we 
have to instil once again in our children the idea 
of beauty: the beauty of art and the beauty of 


-. Only by loving beauty in its multiple 
-an one develop a strong and right mind.” 
So KATO puran end to Yakyx Shonen and embarked 
on yet another adventure. The new magazine, 
Manga Shonen, first appeared in December 1947 
~ less than one year after the launch of Yakyu 
Shonen ~ and continued publication until 1955 


fora grand total of 101 issues in eight years. 
The magazine's name, Manga Shonen, had a 
double meaning: on the one hand, teenagers were 
its target readership; on the other hand, aspiring 
artists from all over the country were invited to 
send in their work, and the best stories were pub- 
lished in the magazine. Thus KATO became a sort 
of father to many young manga artists, and the 
legend of Tokiwa-so (the apartment building 
lived) was born, 

But, as they say, that’s another story.. G. S. 


where many of the 


SUCCESS Manga Shonen scores points 


eaving Yakyu Shonen to 

launch his new magazine 
Manga Shonen didn’t mean Kato 
Ken‘ichi was turning his back on 
baseball. Even in the first issue of 
his new publication, in Janu- 
ary 1948, the opening series in 
the 38-page magazine was enti- 
tled Batto-kun (Bat-kid). Under 
the pen-name Inoue Kazuo, the 
series tells the story of Batto 
Nagai, alias Batto-kun, a school- 
boy passionate about baseball. 
The manga focused on sport, but 
not only. Karo aimed to “let 
Japanese children grow up read- 
ing Manga Shonen”, as he wrote 
in the first issue. He also encour- 
aged the author of Batto-kun to 
explore the everyday life of the 
story's hero, including his family 
and friends. He saw sport as an 
excellent way to educate. It’s the 
reason Inoue Kazuo used the 
experience of playing the game 
to teach lessons in how to behave 


Manga Shonen, May 1948. 


in the face of either victory or 
defeat. At that time, manga that 
would appear twenty years later 
— in which heroes were prepared 
to suffer to achieve their goals — 
were far distant. Then, it was all 
about giving pleasure. it was an 
approach that reflected the 
mood of the time after years of 


Batto-kun, June 1948. 


war and difficulties, especially 
since baseball is considered to be 
a “democratic” activity, in so far 
as each player is independent of 
the others. That was an impor- 
tant lesson according to Kato, 
and beneficial to the develop- 
ment of growing children. 
Opara Naminer 
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past The 1964 Olympics were cracking 


Asa privileged witness to the Olympic 
frenzy 56 years ago, SUZUKI Shin’ichi 


shares his memories. 
wW reached fever pitch at the start 
of 1964 and didn’t let up until 
theend of the Games. Media frenzy, in particular, 
got everybody involved, from hardbitcen news- 
hounds to highbrow intellectuals, 
A number of famous authors such as MISHIMA 
Yukio and O! Kenzaburo for instance covered 
the event for national dailies and magazines. But 
not everybody saw the Games in a positive light. 
Indeed, several voices were quite critical of the 
Olympics, including Istukawa Tatsuzo, the very 
first winner of the prestigious Akutagawa Prize. 
IstkaWA was famous for being independent- 
minded and often contradicting State propaganda 
in his writings. In 1938, for example, Chuo Koron 
magazine sent ISHIKAWA to China to cover the 
war and the capture of Nanjing, and he produced 
such a brutally realistic novel Soldiers Alive [Ikiteiru 
Heitai, ed. University of Hawaii Press) that his 
work was immediately banned by the authorities, 
and ISHIKAWA was arrested together with his editor 
and three publishers for “causing disturbance to 
peace and order”. 
Concerning the Olympiad, Istikawa famously 
said: “These Games must have cost a fortune. I 
wonder why all the participating countries have 
endured such a financial sacrifice, just for the 
right to join a sporting event”, However Isikawa’s 
opinion mellowed a little during the event. In 
the end he agreed that “war only leaves death 
and hatred in its wake, while sport has the power 
to inspite love and friendship even when you 
end up on the losing side”. 
Even manga and anime creator SUZUKI Shinichi 
was swept along by the general enthusiasm. For 
the last 15 years, SUZUKI, 86, has been the director 
of the Suginami Animation Museum in Tokyo 
(see Zoom Japan #77, December 2019), but in 
1964 he was 31 and busy presiding over his small 
animation company, Studio Zero, and working 
for TEZUKA Osamu. 
Born in Nagasaki in 1933, SUZUKI migrated with 
his family to Manchuria when he was a child and 
only returned to Japan after the war, in 1946. “I 
became serious about drawing comics when I 
was in junior high school,” SUZUKI says. “Editor 
Karo Ken‘ichi had started a new magazine called 
‘Manga Shonen, and people from all over Japan 
were invited to contribute. I sent many stories, 
and several of them were published. That's when 
I started thinking that maybe I was good enough 


aiting for the Tokyo Olympics 
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Suzue Shinichi was 31 years old at the time of the 1964 Tokyo Olympic Games. 


to become a professional comic artis.” 
Suzuxt's next step was moving to Tokyo in 
1953. After spending three months with family 
friends, he gotan invitation from TERADA Hiroo, 
a fellow Manga Shonen contributor, to move 
into Tokiwa-so, an apartment building where 
‘TeRADA was living with their childhood idol, 
Tezuka Osamu, and two other young manga 
artists who signed their works as Fujiko Fujio 
and would go on to become the world-famous 
creators of Doraemon. 

Suzuxt kept making manga while working at a 


design studio, but when Manga Shonen went 
bankrupt, his main source of comic-related earnings 
dried up and he accepted an offer to join Otogi 
Productions, YOKOYAMA Ryuichi’sanime studio 
where he worked for about seven years before 
founding, together with Fujiko Fujio and other 
manga artists, his own company, Studio Zero. 

“We didn’t make sports stories,” he says. “In 
order to make a successful supokon anime you 
need to be good at drawing muscles and other 
physical details. Our characters, in comparison, 
were much simpler. I was a big baseball fan 


Benjamin Pars tor Zoom ppan 


though. I used to support the Nishitetsu Lions 
(today’s Seibu Lions) who won three Nippon 
Series in a row in the late 1950s. 

Otogi Productions had a baseball team but we 
were so weak that we lost all the time. TERADA 
Hiroo and Fujiko Fujio sometimes joined us. 
Isiomont didn’t have sports shoes so he wore 
geta (Japanese wooden clogs) (laughs). We were 
hopeless. Only TERADA was good. He was quite 
big and had played at semi-professional level 
before becoming a manga artist. He even created 
a few baseball manga Sebango Zero [Uniform 
No.0], Sportsman Kintarou well before the sports 
manga boom.” 

In 1964 SUZUKI was living in Kamakura at a 
friend’s house, and would commute every day to 
Nakano where Studio Zero was located. “The 
Olympic torch relay passed near the studio build- 
ing, along Ome Kaido, one of Tokyo's main 
thoroughfares,” he says. “I saw both the Olympic 
torch runner and the jet planes when they lew 
over Tokyo and drew the Olympic rings in the 
sky on Opening Day. 

“Like most people, I was thrilled by the Olympic 
Games even though, except for baseball, I wasn't 
a big sports fan. I think I only saw one live event 
- a volleyball game. More than sport itself, I was 
- well, everybody was — happy about the exciting 
times we were living in. Tokyo was changing day 
by day and was becoming the epitome of modernity. 
Not everything was good, of course. A lot of 
people were wearing masks, not because they had 
a cold or wanted to protect themselves from other 
people's germs but because it was so dusty due to 
all the construction and public works going on 
around the city. The air was filthy, but ar that time 
most people agreed that all those things were done 
for the greater good. We wanted progress. 

After returning to Japan in 1946, and witnessing 
the destruction all around Nagasaki, I couldn't be 
but hopeful about the future.” 

During those days, most houscholds bought a 
TV set in order to watch the Games. But the 
Games were featured everywhere. “I remember 
that many weekly and monthly magazines, like 
Manga O (Manga King], included sport-related 
stories and children’s games devoted to the 
Olympics,” SUZUKI says. “One of the manga artists 
who featured the event best in their stories was 
HASEGAWA Machiko. Her four-panel manga, 
Sazae-san, appeared daily in the Asahi newspaper, 
so she had more opportunity to include timely 
references to the news in her strips. 

“There's a story, for example, where Namihei, 
Sazae’s father, doesn’t feel well. The other family 
members make light of his problem, but become 
desperate when the TV set breaks down because 
they worry they'll not be able to warch the Opening 
Ceremony. In this story, HASEGAWA echoes the 
opinions of those critics who thought that all the 


Suzun Shin'ichi has been director of the Suginami Animation Museum in Tokyo. 


money spent on the Olympics could have been 
used for better purposes. 

“In another strip, a drunk Namihei worries 
about the weather: as the constant rain may 
ruin tomorrow's Opening Ceremony. Then he 
looks up into the night sky and sees lots of stars, 
but he’s disappointed when he realises it was 


only an American flag” 
Indeed, in HASEGAWA’s comic strips and other 
manga ofthat period there are oblique comments 
about the social conditions of the time, and 
how different people were affected and moved 
by the Games. 


On the occasion of the 1964 Olympic Games, Hasecawa Machiko took the opportunity to criticise his 
contemporaries. 
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vst Analysis of Made in Japan design 


A must-see exhibition in the 
magnificent 21_21 Design Sight 
muscum created by ANDO Tadao. 


of Tokyo, transformed its image into a 

trendy neighbourhood attracting celebrities 
and foreigners. Following its urban renewal project 
launched in 1995, it became the true heart of the 
capital, thanks to large commercial developments 
like the Roppongi Hills complex, 
of residential and business space, as well as the es- 
tablishment of important museums such as the 
National Art Centre, Tokyo. Another example is 
21_21 Design Sight, the first museum dedicated 
to design. It opened in 2007 and is unobtrusively 
situated in the garden of Tokyo Midtown, another 
mixed-use development. Until 8th March, it is 
hosting an outstanding exhibition gathering 
together the work of 26 leading personalities in 
the fields of design, architecture and contemporary 
art who are all members of the Japan Design 
Committee, which was founded in 1953 in order 
to highli 
Source of Inspiration: Designers” Hidden Sketches 
and Mockups, it is not a display of finished works, 


| n the early 2000s Roppongi, in the heart 


vhich is a mix 


t the role of design. Entitled Secret 


but invites visitors to discover the participants 
creative process, and how their work has developed 
over time, At the entrance to the exhibition, 
period posters reflecting each era are on di 
The story of the col 
former members such as TANGE Kenzo, legendary 
OKAMOTO Taro, and MIYAKE Issey 
adjacent room, videos show how and where 


lay. 
includes names of 


In an 


these artists worked on their creations. After 
this 10-minute introduction, you move on to 
the core exhibit in the main exhibition room 
where notebooks and mockups of these 26 
renowned creatives are exhibited in perfectly 
lined up glass-topped display tables. Ir isa unique 
opportunity to sce the creative process used to 
produce the finished article. For many, the 
section devoted to MATSUNAGA Shin will be 
the most familiar. It lets us examine much of 


his work at close hand, including the Bandai 
logo and the graphic design of the Gitanes 
Blondes packet which he designed, in 1966 for 
the French market. Visitors linger in order to 
appreciate a particular line, a word or a shape 
that catches their attention and connects them 
with the spirit of the artist. Most of them appear 
to be young creators or art students. The exhi- 
bition’s curator, the design engineer TAGAWA 
Kin’ya, hopes they have come with a desire to 
take on the mantel of this creative world and 
carry forward the tradition. The exhibition is 
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Located in the heart of the capital, 21_21 Design Sight is the first museum dedicated to design. 


very accessible even to the uninitiated. “Design” 
has never been so approachable. The exhibition 
lets us reflect on these everyday objects from 
their creators’ point of view. If Tokyo Midrown 
has ambitions to be a centre for Japanese creativity 
and to reinvigorate Tokyo, then 21_21 Design 
Sight can demonstrate the way to organise a 
not-to-be-missed exhibition such as this one. 
Koca Ritsuko 


The current exhibition invites visitors to discover the creative process of the greatest Japanese designers. 


)PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
JAPAN DESIGN COMMITTEE (MARUHI): 
SECRET SOURCE OF INSPIRATION: 

DEIGNERS’ HIDDEN SKETCHES AND MOCKUPS, 
until 8 March. 1,200 yen, 800 yen, 500 yen 
(£8.37, £5.58, £3.49). 


21_21 DESIGN SIGHT, 9-7-6 Akasaka, Minato- 
ku, Tokyo. 
www.2121designsight jp/en 
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EATING & DRINKING 


Taste Veganism Japanese-style 


Japanese chefs are committed to 
showcasing what they consider to be a 


“new cuisine”. 
| tive appearance in Japan, and there are 
still few restaurants serving vegan food. 


Some can be found in Tokyo and Kyoto where 


he term “vegan” has made only a tenta- 


there are lots of foreign tourists, and are mainly 
vegetarian cafés, vegan burger stalls or places serving 
vegan ramen. Y 
not limited to eating just fast food in the Archi- 


it is interesting that a vegan is 


pelago, as first-class vegan cuisine has begun to 
erge. Faro, a luxury restaurant in the chic district 
of Ginza run by the famous cosmetics brand Shi 
seido is an example, NODA Koraro, head-chef for 


the past year, offers “vegan Italian food” on the 


en 


menu. He also runs a Michelin-starred res 
in Rome, Bistrot 64. I 
chefs serving Italian foc 


aurant 


country where 
nd it hard to gain recog: 


nition, he managed to win over both Italian and 


foreign 


| 


Vegan spaghetti Bolognese as served in Faro restaurant. 


international clients. With barely time to enjoy a 
taste of his success, he launched a new challenge: 

to popularise vegan cuisine in his home country 

The enterprise was made all the more difficult 
because, to begin with, his regular clients must have 
been confused by the drastic changes. Eating in his 
restaurant, you'll be truly amazed at the possibilities 
offered by a vegan cuisine, where vegetables take 
pride of place. Ic is well worth trying out even if 
you're not vegan. In autumn, the principal dish 
served is a whole large turnip cooked in a spicy 


crust that delicately flavours the root vegetable, 
and is just one of a range of tasty meals you 
wouldn't want to swap for a meat dish. The chef 
recounts how he has discovered a wealth of veg- 
etables since returning to Japan. His restaurant 
also focuses on local Japanese produce, and he 


maintains that vegan cook: 


is avery appropriate 
way of making the most of them. To enhance the 


flavours subtl 


he experiments with different 


methods of fermentation, or combinations of 


ingredients that contain naturally occurring amino 
acids. What is interesting about this restaurant is 
thatit serves “vegan” and “non-vegan” versions of 
the same dish, which allows you to compare them. 
His signature dish, “spaghetti with potatoes”, comes 


in two versions. Iris li 


looking at the same sce: 


painted in oils and in acrylics. Yonezawa Fumio, 
the former sous-chef at the three-starred restaurant 
Jean-Georges in New York, is presently head-chef 
at The Burn, in Aoyama, and has just published a 
cookery book with 90 vegan recipes. They look 


delicious, even to those who simply like to eat good 


fruit and vegetables: grilled avocado with 
chimichurri sauce, peach and lemongrass salad, 


fried cauliflower with a tahini and lavender sau 


white asparagus confit fried with Espelette chilli 
powder... You can also read about some of the 
main features of the New York culinary scene, not 
yet as well known as they should be. The recipes 
reflect a true metropolitan dynamism, and repre- 
sent a delightful collection of Latin American, 
Asian and Arabian culinary culture. The re 


dership 
of the book's publisher is principally made up of 
professionals, thor 


the recipes are simple enough 
even for amateurs. The editor of the publishing 
house maintains it would be a very helpful book 
for the large number of people who want to cook 


vegan food, but have no idea where to begin. 
recipes are full of advice such as coating carrots 
with orange and lemon juice before roasting them, 
as well as which kind of vinegar and citrus fruit to 
use, how to prepare a black olive purée or roasted 
onion juice... You will effortlessly learn how to 
give flavours extra depth and dimension. Though 
both chefs cook vegan food, their styles are very 
different. One is sophisticated, subtle and elegant, 
the other, joyous, colourful and full of contrast. 
Nopa notes that, while reading his colleague 
Yonezawa’s book, it was interes 


gto see how 
vegan cuisine was inspired by European cuisine to 
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Cuban-style roasted com from Yoezawa’s cookbook. 


stare with, then evolved in its own way. Vegan cui 
sine is no longer uniquely one-dimensional, as those 


who are not vegan tend to believe, but it is made 


up of innumerable influences depending on the 


country or culture itis part of. And moreover 


ci- 
ther chef is vegan. Both of them assert that they 


are not trying to convert people to veganism, but 


encourage them to discover a “new cuisine”. NODA 
Kotaro maintains that eating vegan food now and 
again could be a way of thinking about the envi- 
ronment, while YONEZAWA Fumio is convinced 
that offering v 
at gives people the choice of 


n food in a restaurant serving 
ating food in dif- 
urthermore, he adds that as a chef 


n 


ferent ways”, 


in a meat restaurant, it’s important to think of a 


way of eating more ethically in order to be able to 


continue eating meat in the future. They both 
agree that vegan cuisine is not restricting, but a 
that has recently sprung up in the 
West where, until recently, the emphasis has been 


“new cuisine 


mainly on animal protein, and there has not been 
a vegetarian culinary tradition, such as for some 


tease 
Knerr 


Asian cuis 


ics. Their approach may appear some 


what lax in the eyes of some 


al” Western vegans. 
YONEZAWA uses the phrase “flexible vegan”, which, 
by definition, cannot exist. One could say this is 
another arbitrary Japanese-style re-reading, But 
this gentle reinterpretation is undoubtedly the best 
way to introduce this cuisine to more Japanese 
people, so they can learn to cook and ear this deli- 
cious food. 

Sexicuchi RYOKO 


») PRACTICAL INFORMATION: 

ARO, 8-8-3, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 
Tel. 03-3572-3911. Open from 12:00 to 15:30 and 
18:00 to 23:00. Closed Sundays. 


ME BURN. 1-2-3, Kita-aoyama, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 
Tel. 03-6812-9390. Open from 11:30 to 15:00 and 
17:30 to 23:00. Closed Sundays. 


N RECIPES, by Yonezawa Fumio. Photos by 
Harra Masaharu. 
Pub. Shibata Shoten, ISBN 978-4-388-06318-5 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, 
London WIJ 7BE 
Tel: 0207 499 4208 
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Sunset over Shinji Lake is one of the most eagerly awaited moments for tourists who are visiting the port city. 


Under the spell of Matsue 


Located in the western prefecture of 
Shimane, the city founded by Horio 
Yoshiharu is full of character. 


D soon find yourself immersed in rural 


Japan where endless rice fields surround elegant 
mansions with sloping wing-like roofs of brown 
tiles. On the hills oo steep to cultivate or build on, 
impenetrable forest dominates, reminding you that 
Japan is nearly 70% forest. 

Vineyards replace the rice paddies as you approach 
Miyoshi, famous for its wines and the sea of fog 


riving north from Hiroshima towards 
Matsue in Shimane Prefecture, you 


that cloaks the city from autumn to spring, Then, 
the road takes you up into the Chugoku Moun- 
tains, the Great Divide that rises up from the 
Pacific Ocean to run 500 kilometers west to east, 
separating the San'yo area to the south from the 
San’in area to the north. In the distance you make 
out the peak of Mount Daisen, the Chugoku 
region's Fuji. At 1,729 metres, it's the tallest moun- 
tain in the Chugoku range. 

Cruising along high above the world through 
mountains and unbroken forest cover, you catch 
glimpses of little hamlets far below, encrusted in 
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folds in the mountains — just a cluster of houses 
dotted around a parchwork of rice fields. The bril- 
liant emerald of the paddies contrasts with the 
darker green of the forested slopes. It's like pecking 
into secret worlds, eavesdropping on someone else's 
life. You almost don't want the journey to end. 

plenty more magic ahead once you come 
down into the Shimane region. Sheltered behind 
the curtain of the Chugoku Mountains, the town 


of Matsuc is less visited, ess exploited than the cities 
of the Inland Sea coast. In its splendid isolation, 
Matsue is also known as the Land of Myth, the 
Realm of Gods 

One of Japan's most important Shinto shrines, 
Izumo Taisha, lies some 40 kilometers west of Mat- 
sue, in the town of Izumo. I is considered to be 
Japan’s oldest shrine, so old that its exact age is lost 
in the mists of time. But it already existed in the 
early 700s. Shinto’s 8 million gods assemble here 
in the 10th lunar calendar month (usually Novem- 
ber), enhancing the area's mystic aura. The great 
deity Okuninushi no Okami is enshrined here. He 
was not only the creator of Japan and ruler of Izumo 
bur also the deity of good relationships and mar- 
riage, which makes him very popular among couples 
seeking happy relationships. 


We'd booked a nightat a homely minshuku (Japan- 
ese style bed and breakfast) not far from Matsue 


station, recommended in our guide book. It w: 
hard to find, lying just across the road from a big 
temple. The disarmingly friendly owners spoke 
very good English. Once we'd settled in over green 
tea and pleasantries, they offered to drop us off near 
the castle so we could do some sightseeing, 

‘The center of Matsue is like a Japanese ve 
England’ Stratford-upon-Avon: a town immersed 
in history and culture, lovingly 
though much of the town has inevitably 
the focal p 
pleted in 1611, it's one of only twelve original castles 
leftin Japan. Ir was built over a five-year period by 
Honio Yoshiharu, founder of Matsue City. It is 
sometimes called the “black castle” after its dark 


on of 


preserver 


ernised. Matsue Castle 


wooden panels that clad the austere exterior. 
Around the castle, the gardens and elegant old 
houses create an old-time Edo atmosphere. 

Like Hiroshima, Matsue prides itself on being a 
City of Water, with a splendid castle moat, canals, 
the river Horikawa and two large lakes, Shinji 
and Nakaumi. 

So what better way to see the city of water than 
from the water itself? You clamber aboard one of 


4 


A good way to reach City of Water Matsue is by boat along the Horikawa river 


the long low vessels that take you round the moat 
and canals. Though you're in the middle of a city, 
the scenery along the banks is sometimes so lush 


you feel like you're in ara 


forest. Nature is every 
where: egret and heron colonies, big colourful carp, 
overhanging trees, dense foliage, plus some lovely 
old canal-side houses. 

You pass under 16 bridges, some so low you have 
to duck down inside the boat to avoid being decap- 
itated, All the while, gentle koto music wafts from 
unseen speakers as the smiling lady piloting the ves 
sel entertains the passengers with a stream of anec 
dotes. We all applaud every time she steers us 
through any particularly difficult narrow bits. She 
tells us that in winter, kotatsu (low tables with 
eath) are placed in the boat. 

(Of the many pretty old houses along the banks of 
the canal is the former residence of Lafcadio Hearn 
(1850-1904), the Greek-Irish writer so enamoured 
of Japan that he took Japanese citizenship. He 
arrived in Japan in 1890, just 2: 
try's re-opening under the Meiji Restoration (1868), 
when the Western world was going through its first 
great period of Discovering Japan. His writings 
about Japan brim with innocent exhilaration. 
Matsue owes part of its fame abroad to Hearn’s 


heaters unde: 


years after the coun- 


impassioned writings. Indeed, so strong is the 
bond berween Hearn and Mats. 


you're surprised 
to learn that he only lived here for 15 months, 


esd 


There are numerous samurai houses along Shiominawate Street. 


berween 1890 and 1891. His house on Shi 
e Street is an authentic traditional Jap: 


nawa 


house, with its tatami-floored rooms looking out 
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Matsue Castle is one of a dozen original castles still standing in the Archipelago, including those at Himeji and Matsumoto. 


onto a charming garden. This was the former 
samurai quarter, and several other samurai houses 


still stand along the same street. 


w, 130 years after Hearn fell in love with the 
country, the world is going through a second great 
period of Discovering Japan. And, despite all the 
changes, you'll still find yourself awe-struck on a 
daily basis — just as Hearn was — especially in a 
place like Matsue 

And as the light begins to fade at the end of the 


day, Matsue has one more moment of magic to 


seduce you. For early evening, just as the sun begins 
to slip towards the horizon, is the time to head 
for the shores of Lake Shinji to catch the sunset 
You'll find several photographers already there 
cameras already mounted on tripods, awaiting 
the daily spectacle that’s about to unfold 

The view is enhanced by the presence of 
Yomegashima Island, just 200 metres from the 
lake's shore. With the sun slipping toward the 


horizon behind the tiny island, it’s one of those 
little spots of aesthetic perfection that abound in 
Japan, seemingly created by nature to inspire 
delight in us humans. 

The island is also a Shinto sanctuary dedicated to 
Benten, goddess of music, arts and wealth. That's 


why there's a small zorii gate at one end. And like 


all striking natural phenome 


n Japan, there's 
Literally 
meaning the “Bride Island”, the myth tells of a 


charming myth to explain its existen 


=> 
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Though he only lived in the city for 15 months, Lafcadio Hearn fell madly in love with it 


homesick young bride who drowned in the lake 


when trying to cross it when it was frozen aver. 


The gods took pity on her and created the island 


she fell. 
As night turned the sky black, it was time to head 
back to the minshuku. What our guide book hadn't 
mentioned was the presence of a major railway 
overpass just a few metres above the house. The 
furniture rearranged itselfevery time a train thun- 
dered past. This surely wasn't what Van Morrison 


meant when he sang of venturing “in the slipstream 
between the viaducts of your dreams”. Sleep only 
came once the trains shut down for the night. 
But it mattered little. No amount of noise could 
break the spell the town had cast. Next day, a 
boat would carry us across the Japan Sea to the 
Oki Islands. But there would be no forgetting 
the day and night spent in old Matsue 
Steve Jonn PoweLt 
& ANGELES MARIN CABELLO 
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DHOW TO GET THERE 

FROM TOKYO, you can take an overnight 
coach. A daytime service is operated by 

Ichibata and Chugoku JR Bus company (12:00). 
By train, take the Shinkansen to Okayama, 
then the Yakumo express (5:40). By air, from 
Haneda to Izumo (5 flights per day). 

FROM HIROSHIMA, it takes around three hours 
by road travelling on an Ichibata Company 
coach leaving from Hiroshima Bus Centre. 


Japanese tour guide, 
with 20 years 
/ of overseas experience 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Let’s 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 


variety of topics. 
M one!) So, 2020 has officially begun! 
And for Japan, there's one thing 
that will surely be on everyone's minds this year: 
the Olympic and Paralympic Games. Tennis, 
rowing, cycling... which event are you most look- 
ing forward to? 


ina-san, konnichiwa! (Hello, every- 


By the way, did you know thar the Japanese for 
tennis is... “tennis”!? Have a look at the illustra- 
tion next to the article. If we are going to go 
strictly by the proper method of writing Japanese 
in the Roman alphabet, then you would spell 
and pronounce the word as "7 = % tenisu”, 
bur as you can probably guess, the word itself 
comes from the English. I'm sorry to say that as 
you can sce with “I+ 29 — sakkaa”, the Japan- 
‘se word for football comes from “soccer”. There 
are lots of times in Japanese that American Eng- 
lish is used, for example“ b -<— 9 — erebee- 
taa/elevator” and “74 7 77 b teiku auto/take 
out”, There are also many “IHKA gairtigo/loan 
words” from other languages such as French or 
German, These words are written using the"? 
9 AF katakana” script in order to differentiate 
from words of Japanese origin. In this way, in 
Japan, the English language threads through 
everyday conversations. As long as you under- 
stand katakana and Japanese pronunciation 


B Check out Tokyo 2020 official site (Olympic 
and Paralympic Sports EN/JA) 
https://tokyo2020.0rg/en/games/sport/jvt_14- 
15_no2_3_en_256k_mp4.htmt 


B Check out chart 
https://www.jpf.org.uk/language/download/Hi 
ragana®%20%20Katakana%20Chart%20PDF.pdf 


nihonGO! 


Events with names that come from English | Events with names of Japanese origin 


Swimming 
Wheelchair s 
Tennis ak 
Tennis * goyzzz | ‘08! 


AERP 
Sukeeto boodo 


Sport Climbing Cycling 
AR-Y9S4EY9 ate 
‘Supootsu Kuraimingu Jitensha 


“In English, the Japanese word is used 


~Boolo" comes from the English word “boat” = 


rules, then you'll already know lots of “Japanese” 
words just by hearing them or looking at them. 


Sayoonara, Jaa mata! 
ELSES, USE ! (Goodbye, sce you!) 

Marika.H / Miriam. S 
Next month we will be continuing this topic. 
We'll be talking about Japanese related to the 
Olympic and Paralympic Games. We hope you 


are looking forward to it! JAPANFOUNDATION A 


Find us on 
www.facebook.com/ 
zoomjapan 
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